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very innocently, saying, ‘Samuel, what dost thou 
think these people will say, that we should come 
so far to appoint meetings amongst them, and have 
nothing to say?’ It just then came livingly into 
my mind to reply, Fear not, have faith, nothing 
doubting but we shall have enough to say before 
we leave them. 

“ Our next meeting was to be in the centre of 
the meetings which we had attended before, in a 
large house, but not big enough for the company 
by far, and the country was all alarmed, so that it 
was a very large meeting indeed; and it being a 
time of war with the Indians, the people brought 
such weapons as they had to meeting, so that when 
we came to the meeting-house, I was surprised to 
see so many fire-arms and other instruments of 
war, standing against the meeting-house wall. 
However, I was before told, that it was the cus- 
tom of other people to do so; and I found that 
those fire-arms and warlike weapons belonged to 
other pcople, not to Friends who were come to 
meeting. The meeting was very quiet; and we 
sat a long time in silence, which put me on exam- 
ining my conduct, and looking back to sce how it 
was with me; but finding no uneasiness for any- 
thing I had done before, to cause me to be thus 
shut up, I came to this conclusion and resignation, 
that I was but a servant, and could of myself do 
nothing; secretly praying that the Lord would 
give me patience not to be uneasy, if he had no- 
thing for me to do, and if he had, there I was, 
ready and willing to do it. Thus I settled down, 
diligently waiting for Divine direction. In a little 
time a word came with life, and I stood up with 
it, to the effect following; ‘The Lord’s time is the 
best time, and let us not grow uneasy to wait for 
it; for when he opens none can shut, and when 
he shuts none can open ;’ enlarging on this subject 
a little more. We had a very glorious meeting, 
in which I was largely opened in sundry branches 
of the doctrine of Christ; and I had not often 
seen greater tenderness than wus at that time 
amongst the people; for the war with the Indians 
had humbled them to such a degree, that truth had 
a very great reach upon them indeed, and the 
meeting ended well. 

“ Immediately | found an uncommon and weighty 
concern to request the ministers to come together, 
which they very readily complied with, and they 
were a cousiderable number, but not all thoroughly 
baptized into the work. My companion was very 
prettily opened, and we had a suitable service 
amongst them, and saw clearly the reason why we 
were so shut up in silence. Some of them were got 
into an extreme in preaching and praying, and 
would continue meetings to an unseasonable length, 
likewise preaching and praying at table; which 
gave great uneasiness to some sensible Friends 
amongst them, but they could not redress it till 
after this opportunity. They themselves saw they 
were wrong in doing as they had done, and got out 
of this extreme, which was a degree of ranterism, 
being attended with a spirit of opposition against 
the order of Friends in Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings. 

“ Having fiuished our service, we returned back 


was once more at liberty from prison, but still in 
gospel bonds upon the Island, which he visited 
thoroughly, aud had good open meetings. “The 
people,” says he, “ were thoroughly alarmed, and 
I found my long imprisonment had made me more 
known and regarded, so that they flocked in great 
numbers where I was, and Friends were careful 
that notice should be given of the meetings.” 

“ After I was clear of Long Island, it being with 
me as if I had just set out from home, I found a 
necessity to convene the elders, and lay before 
them my concern, as I did when I came from 
home ; and in a tender and fatherly way they took 
care to examine what I might be in need of, both 
with respect to linen, woolen, pocket money and a 
horse; for as yet I had not bought one, never find- 
ing freedom so to do; but Friends, to their praise 
{be it spoken, assisted me from stage to stage. 
When I was in prison, | saw I had no want of a 
horse, and admired the kindness of Providence in 
restraining me from having one till wanted; and 
I had money plenty by the trade of shoemaking, 
so that 1 wanted none, nor did I want any neces- 
saries for the journey but a companion. Several 
Friends offered themselves very freely to travel 
with me: but my dear Friend Samuel Bowne had 
a concern to visit the eastern parts of New Eng- 
land, who had a five gift, but not very large; and 
I was very glad of his company. We set forward 
in the beginning of the Twelfth month, and the 
wiuter not being broken up, we rode on the ice 
into Connecticut colony, over some broad rivers, 
New London being the largest, but we had no 
meetings for nearly two hundred miles. Coming 
into Narraganset, we were amongst Friends again. 
We went for Rhode Island, and there Friends were 
very numerous, and we had large meetings. There 
was @ marriage of a young man, whose name was 
Richardson, with a daughter of Thomas Rodman, 
a man of the first rank in the island, so that we 
had the governor, Simuel Cranston, and most of 
the chief men in the government at the marriage, 
and we had a precious living time, which gave me 
great cncouragement. ‘The governor was very kind, 
and queried with me about my imprisonment, he 
being a great lover of Friends, but not a professed 
one himself. 

“From Rhode Isiand we went towards Hamp- 
ton and Dover, having but few meetings, as we 
purposed to return to the Yearly Meeting in Rhode 
Island. 

“* When we came to Dover, we had a pretty large 
meeting, but were both silent; at which [I was 
somewhat amazed, it being new to me. Another 
meeting was appointed next day, some little dis- 
tance from Dover, which was much larger; my 
companion said something, but very little, and was 
uneasy that he said anything. 1 was quite shut 
up; and after meeting I was exceedingly com- 
forted, being filled with Divine sweetness and hea- 
venly joy, that I was preserved and did not force 
myself to offer. They appointed another meeting 
the day following, some distance off, at which 1 
found myself quite shut up, and held back as it 
were from saying anything, and my companion 
wa; ulso silent, who alter meeting looked upon me 
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Samuel Bownas. 
(Continu ‘d from page 186.) 

IIe was strengthened to bear his imprisonment 
with cheerful patience, and having steady employ- 
ment in an honest calling contributed to make the 
time pass less heavily, while it furnished the means 
of defraying bis expenses. [lis example of indus- 
try and christian independence in supplying his 
own wants rather than be chargeable to others, is 
worthy of the imitation of all. 

At the time to which the court was adjourned, 
Judge Bridges was sick, and as Keith and his party 
thought none was so fit as he to take vengeance 
on the Quakers, another postponement was obtain- 
ed. But the judge was no more able to sit on the 
bench, and died shortly after. In the Eighth 
month, 1703, the sheriff received orders to sum- 
mon eighteen men as a grand jury to sit in consi- 
deration of the bill, and was privately instructed 
to select such persons as would be likely to answer 
the ends of the persceutors. Ile communicated 
this to Samuel with tokens of abhorrence, assuring 
him he would not do it. The jury promptly re- 
turned the bill “ ignoramus.” 

“This was on the 2d day of the Ninth month, 
and the court adjourned to the next day, when | 
was had into court; thouzh I was told, it was not 
regular or lawful to bring a man to the bar who 
had nothing laid to his charge by his peers, the 
grand inquest. I was asked, if I had anything to 
offer to the court? I desired my liberty and repa- 
ration for the wrong done me in taking it from me. 
The judge told me, [ might have my liberty, pay- 
ing my fees. I replied, that I was informed there 
Were no fees due, as the case then was, according 
to law; but if there had been, I should not pay 
any, it being to me a matter of conscience. ‘The 
judge said, he believed so, and smiled: however 
[ was set at liberty by proclamation; and a large 
body of my dear friends, from all parts of the 
island, came to see me cleared, and had me away 
with them in a kind of triumph, being not a little 
glad that I came off so honourably ; and even the 
country people who were not Friends were there 
in abundance, and rejoiced exceedingly at my en- 
largement.” 

After having been a prisoner aluwost a year, he 
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to Hampton, and had several meetings, and so to| The course of the earthquake seems to have] were, in order to prepare them for the work where. the ° 
Rhode Island Yearly Meeting, which was very) followed the direction of the mountain ranges, viz.|unto they were called, and unto which many learned work 
large and to good satisfaction. north-east and south-west, and the greatest de-|obedience by the things which they suffered. prep 
“From thence I went by sea to several islands, struction was in the upper part of the city, or} “ It is true, the judgments of the Lord are many in et 
as Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, and some others. nearest the foot of the mountain. Buildings firmly |times unsearchable, and His ways are past finding “7 
In Nantucket I had great satisfaction, for the peo-| constructed, or newly erected, were injured com-|out. ‘ Who,’ saith the apostle, ‘hath known the 
ple, not joined with Friends, were moderate Bap-| paratively little, while others by their side were|mind of the Lord?’ or who hath been His coun. S 
tists, and came generally to meetings, their preach-| levelled with the ground. The Armenian, Papal, |sellor?’ ‘Secret things belong to God; but the ings 
er also with them, who after meeting raised some| and other churches, all of which are in the lower|things which are revealed, to us and to our child. no @ 
objections against us, which he had gathered from; part of the city, were but slightly damaged, while|ren.’ But if all the holy patriarchs, prophets, stant 
our adversaries’ books, and that which he pitched] mosques in other quarters were badly injured or/apostles, martyrs, and confessors of Jesus, have, regu 
upon chiefly, was about prayer, that we did not ruined, and a large number of minarets were|like their blessed Lord, been men of sorrows, and ing. 
pray to God in the name of Christ, but in our own) thrown down. acquainted with grief, and entered the kingdom of 
names. I told him we looked upon it to be our} It is a singular fact that the destruction was|heaven through many tribulations, can we doubt 
duty to pray to God in Christ’s name, and as his) almost entirely confined to the Moslem quarters of|whether the particular trials, siftings, and proba- 
name is understood to be his power, we durst not the city, and only twelve christians lost their lives.|tions, which God only wise permitted or appointed 
presume to pray to the Father, but as the wisdom’ None of our Protestant friends were injured, though|them, were not to every one of these to whom He 
and Spirit of Christ gave us utterance. He said it}several barely escaped with life. One woman,|appointed them, mercies, mercies, mercies, in dis- 
was gospel truth in its primitive purity. |sister of our native preacher B. Hohannes, feeling| guise? Were they not made a means of preserya- Sabl 
“The governor sent for me, and we had an op- the waving to and fro of the house, seized her two|tion in his fear, and of bringing them nearer to geth 
portunity to confer about our principles, and he little children and escaped, in time to see roof and|him, to trust more firmly in, and to rely more en- youc 
seemed much pleased with what I had to say.) wall come down with a crash where she had been|tirely upon him the only refuge of the righteous in the 
Having finished my service, I returned to Rhode sitting. Part of another house, adjoining ours,|times of trouble? Have not all the afflictions of peop 
Island, and found some were contriving to have me) was crushed, but no one was harmed. ‘The two|the righteous been thus sanctified? and will not week 
taken up, by informing the governor against me, mission houses were injured, but not very seri-|the endless hallelujah, which these shall have to pray 
as though I[ was a transgressor, by preaching, as ously. sing, be unto Him who hath redeemed their souls “ 
they said, against baptism and the supper of the! ‘The population of nearly the entire city wasjout of all adversity, and made their garments ther’ 
Lord, as they call the bread and wine. But the turned out of doors, and it was indeed a sad sight,| white in the blood of the Lamb ? conv 
governor being at the meeting himself where this/as I rode into town last Sunday morning, to see] “ Many, now, as well as formerly, are the afflic- and 
supposed offence was given, quickly saw that the: the outskirts covered and the streets lined with|tions of the righteous; and from different causes, tains 
arguments used against the present practice of the) tents, some of canvas and others of bits of cloth|as well as different in degree; but, though hid erev 
English church, as well as of Presbyterians and/and carpeting, the remnants left to the poor after|from mortals, they are all known to God, who says 
Baptists, had so much Scripture and reason on the general desolation. eareth for them, and by whom the very hairs of diffe 
their side, that it was vain to attempt to confute | ‘Tbe city of Erzeroum was the principal city of|their head are all numbered. ‘Their sighs are agai 
them ; he therefore thought it their wisest way to) Armenia in Asiatic Turkey, capital of a pashalic|/ numbered by him, and their tears are sealed up iu plac 
let the matter alone. ‘of the same name, in a plain on the Kara Soo, or/his bottle: why, then, should Zion say, or why men 
“ After this 1 made another trip to the eastward, west branch of the Euphrates, 120 miles south-;should the watchers on her walls say, ‘ ‘The Lord to g 
my dear companion being returned, and in my way east of Trebizond, and 155 miles west of Mount/hath forsaken me, and my Lord hath forgotten guid 
back to Dover, visited meetings as they came in| Ararat. The population, before the Russian inva-|me?’ ‘Can a woman forget her sucking child, by, 
course; and also the meetings where I had been sion in 1830, was estimated at 100,000, but in|that she should not have compassion on the son of befo 
before, and had sat in silence in some of them, but 1844, it was only 40,000; it was, however, regu-|her womb? yea, she may forget, saith the Lord, he § 
I had now large and good service and great satis-|larly increasing. It was partly enclosed by a wall|yet will I not forget thee: behold I have graven witl 
faction amongst them, the more so, as they now thirty feet high, and had an extensive citadel.|thee on the palms of my hands, thy walls are con- who 
saw it their places not to preach in every meeting,| The streets were narrow, filthy, and infested with|tinually before me.’ Verily, ‘ the eyes of the Lord to t] 
but to wait for the constraint of the Divine word! dogs; the houses were mostly of mud, timber, or|are over the righteous, and his eyes are open unto digt 
before they spoke. |sun-dried bricks. The principal buildings were |their prayers.’ However unmindful He may seem 8 
(To be continued.) /the Armenian and Greek churches and schools,|to be of the distress and danger which threaten 80 t 
—__-+—__ | about forty mosques, a large custom-house, and|them, ‘when the enemy comes in like a flood,’ to fi 
The Destruction of Erzeroum. ‘numerous khans or caravansaries. Erzeroum had jyet, in his own time, (which is surely the best toc 
An American missionary at Erzeroum, Turkey, an extensive trade with all the adjacent countries, |time,) He will arise, and rebuke both the winds half 
thus describes the recent earthquake by which that and was a chief halting station for caravans going |and the waves, and also the enemy, for their sakes; the 
city was destroyed :— from ‘Teheran and Mecca. ‘The imports comprised |and by the eflective word of his power, once more of a 
The first shock, which was not very severe, was shawls, silk, cotton, tobacco, rice, indigo, madder, say, ‘ Peace, be still.’ the 
felt about eight o'clock, A. M., June 1, and at ten!and rhubarb from the Kast, and broadcloths, | * But should it seem best to Him who is wonder- ver) 
o'clock, A. M., the following day, (June 2,) came|chintzes, shawls, and cutlery from the West, by ful in counsel, and who doeth all things right, to lead wh: 


the fearful earthquake, which laid in ruins two! way of the Black Sea. Its vicinity was extremely |any in the line of the glorious process of his dear rop 


thousand houses, nearly destroying fifteen hundred | 





fertile, and near it many cattle, horses, mules, and 





Son; should the hour and power of darkness be gay 
more, and injured some twelve hundred others;|sheep were reared, which, with furs, galls, &e., |extended to the latest moments, and the final cup dow 
leaving, (according to the accounts of Turkish|/formed the principal exports. Krzeroum wasjand baptism be most trying and most bitter; L rea 
officials,) over thirteen hundred houses unharmed ;| founded about 415, near the site of the ancient|should have no doubt of the righteous souls thus wai 
but I do not believe that there are one hundred| Arze, under the name of Theodosiopolis, and it|tried, ascending from this cross, aud apparent de- Wot 
houses in Erzeroum as sound as they were before} was the bulwark of Armenia under the Byzantines, |reliction, to an immortal crown of righteousness, that 
the earthquake. The shock was not only felt| as it was under the Turks, its position rendering it}and to a mansion of eternal glory! ‘ a 
throughout the city, but in the villages on the|an important military post.—Lute Paper. “T know not how sufficiently to inculcate this rou 
plain, and even at Havsan-Kallah, twenty wiles| —— most certain truth, that the children of God are stre 
to the East. _ , Communicated for “The Friend.” |neyer more under his notice and most tender re- frot 

According to official returns, three hundred and| Z0 the deeply suffering and discouraged ones, gard, than in the scasons of their deepest humilia- han 
eighty dead bodies have been taken out from the wherever situated, tions ; never is he more intimately present with At 
ruins, about two hundred wounded, and sixty are| “There are various causes of suffering; there|them, preparing and supporting them under every and 
missing. The heavy shock which did the mischief, are various baptisms, buffetings and trials; our|operation, and directing, blessing, and sanctifying wer 

is said to have continued about eight seconds, and/ different conditions require a different discipline, |every dispensation to their humb!ed and subjected had 
it was followed by three others, less severe, the|and the different designs of God upon us require, /souls. Thus is he carrying on his own work, though my 
| same day. Shocks, more or less severe, were also|or make it necessary for us, to be brought under|we see it not. Oh! that such may not be dis- “ 
felt at intervals during cight consecutive days,|different operations. All the faithful in the seve-|couraged, nor sink under the present exercise ! thr 
since which there has been perfect quiet, and the|ral generations, wherein the prophets lived, were|nor murmur as some of old murmured ; nor think hea 
work of building and repairing is now going on as|not brought under those particular, and (for the|the Lord delayeth his coming; but endeavour, all led 
rapidly as possible. present) grievous exercises which the prophets|in their power, to centre in perfect resignatiow to thir 
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the will of God: then, assuredly, all things will 
work together for good, and for their additional | 
preparation to glorify God’s holy name in time and | 
in eternity.” 

« Twelfth mo. 12th, 1776.” 

oie 

Self-Control.— Advised, that Friends in meet- 
ings for business watch over their own spirits, that 
no indecent warmth get in, whereby the under- 
standing may be hurried, and hindered from a 
regular judgment on the affairs before the meet- 


ing. 1724. 
From “ The Leisure Hour.” 


An Adventure Among the High Alps. 


(Concluded from page 187.) 
LETTER THE THIRD. 
“Ardetz, Engadine, Sept. 21st, 1857. 

“My dear Father and Mother,—During our 
Sabbath repose, W. and I have been talking to- 
gether of the wonderful mercies of God, so lately 
youchsafed to us in such a marvellous manner; and 
the quiet Sunday appearance of this Protestant 
people (the first we have been among for many 
weeks) leads my thoughts to you all, and to your 
prayers for us to-day. 

“The remembrance, too, of our heavenly Fa- 
ther’s mercy has been magnified this morning by the 
conversation of the Swiss peasant who is our host, 
and who, in talking of accidents on snow moun- 
tains, seems to speak of a fall into an ice cleft or 
crevasse, without a rope, as certain death! He 





says several men near this place have fallen in at 
different times, without ropes, and never came out 
again. He himself fell through the same sort of 
place last year, but escaped, he and twelve other 
men being all tied to a rope; in fact, no one seems 
to go over a dangerous pass without more than one 
guide and a long rope attached tothem. By-the- 


the terrible sensation of falling down, with that| you may be sure I was, by W.and the men. One 


same crashing sound, and the fear that it might 
happen in a moment if the rope broke! When 
near the top, 1 saw that the rope was being pulled 
over the edge of the hard snow, and I dreaded 
lest it should be cut through by friction at the 
weak place before referred to. Then, in a few 
minutes I was at the edge; I saw the men and W. 
pulling ; I caught just a glimpse of their anxious 
faces, and with one pull more found myself drag- 
ged through the crust of treacherous snow on the 
edge, up into the splendid daylight. The terrors 
of the deliverance over, I found myself helpless, 
tottering, bewildered, and supported by the men, 
scarcely daring to believe that I was saved. I 
just remember W.’s holding me, and trying to get 
me by myself for a few minutes, away from the 
anxious and attentive men. This he was enabled 
to do, so that I could fall down on my knees, with 
an overwhelming sense of mercy, and utter a 
prayer that He who had saved me so far, would 
still preserve my life. I then shook hands with, 
and thanked the men, who began to be in a hurry 
for starting, as the fog was coming on. They tied 
the rope round each other, and began to move 
forward. 

““ W. will have told you of his surprise to see me 
come up to the surface with scarcely a mark of the 
fall upon me. In fact, the only hurt I received 
was on my left thumb, which was bruised and 
blackened, and my finger ends, which were 
scratched in clutching at the ice, as I went down. 
In the ascent, my hands were a good deal cut and 
bruised, and my left knee much lacerated in 
warding myself off the rough sides of the cleft. 
My ribs, too, felt very sore and shaken, I suppose, 
with the fall; but all my body was so jarred, 
besides being stiffened with cold, that I could only 


by, you ought to know that we asked our guide|just stagger on, supporting myself with my alpen- 


before starting if he would not take a rope, and 
he said that nothing more than our alpenstocks, 
with provisions, were necessary. Some friends, to 
whom we have mentioned our preservation, seem 
to think it was most wonderful, and are quite in- 
dignant at the neglect of the guide. 

Since posting my last letter, each day has been 
so thoroughly taken up that I have not been able 
to finish the account already sent; I will now try 
to continue from where I left off. It was about 
half-past four when W. finished reading to me, and 
the men reached him; and then there was a delay 
of a few minutes (which seemed to be endless,) for 
the guide had not accompanied them, and it was 
very difficult for W. to make them understand 
what I had told him, namely, that I would try the| 
rope first, and that they must pull slowly when I 
gave a whistle. At last I saw the rope swinging 
down a little to the right of me, but just within 
reach. All this time I could of course merely 
wait, and commit it to God whether the cleft 





would still remain the same for the few minutes 
that elapsed. 


stock. 

“The sight of the fine mountain-peaks and the 
sky above, and the sense of moving again in the 
open air after that dreadful chasm, were something 
which I cannot describe. Think what a mercy it 
was that even then I had no limb broken; for, 
with darkness coming on, and a fog already begun, 
we had still to descend the mountain by the way 
that had taken us four hours and a half in the 
morning. Partly over the glacier, and partly 
over the rough slopes of the mountain, a two hours 
and a half scramble at least was before us. As it 
was, with both knees bruised and swelled and be- 
numbed with cold, and my body so shaken that I 
could hardly drag myself along, I do not know 
what I should have done but for one of the men, 
who took me under the arm and held me up the 
whole way. He was a wild, rough-looking moun- 
tain cow-herd ; but no friend, not even my father, 
could have helped me and looked after me with 
more care and even tenderness than he did. Dur- 
ing all our journey did he support me, almost ear- 
rying me along places where it was difficult for 


“Then, as to the rope itself. Before tying it|even one man to walk, guiding me out of the way 
round me, I wished to examine it and test its|of every piece of rock or high stone that might 
strength, and finding a weak place about a yard|jar me, or be too high for me to step over. ‘The 
from the end of it, I resolved to hold it in my|kindness of all these rough, wild fellows was very 
hands above that place, tying the end round me./great; but this man in particular was what you 
At last the men pulled me off before I was ready,| often see in the Tyrol, one of ‘nature’s gentle- 
and I immediately found that my hands and arms) men.’ 


Were powerless to hold the rope at the point I 


“ After about two hours of this descent, we 


had intended. I accordingly let it slip through|found ourselves at the head of a long desolate 


my hands. 


valley, the Stubay Thal, still four bours’ walk 


“The passage up was fearful, crashing, as I did,|from any village; it was eight o’clock, and very 
through the ice and snow clusters that resisted my|foggy. I do not think I could have walked half a 
head, and trying to keep myself clear of the|mile further, and was very thankful to be taken D0 ‘ 
edges; and then there was a stop, as if some-|into the cowherd’s hut (the same from which they|selves into possession of those Divine consolations, 
thing was wrong, and every instant was revived |fetched the rope,) and to be well taken care of, as|that sometimes, in unmerited mercy, are vouch- 


of them soon made a good fire, and prepared some 
coffee for us; he then gave up his own bed to my 
use, and shook down a quantity of hay for W. 
close to me. Before going to rest, they put my 
feet into a pan of hot water before the fire, and 
bathed my knee, which was by that time very 
swollen and stiff. We then sent for the three men 
from the huts close by, and paid them five florins 
(that is, about ten shillings) each, while I gave an- 
other florin to my friend. They were all anxious 
about me, and the biggest and strongest, who hap- 
pened to be there from Innsbruck to buy a cow 
(another providential circumstance,) told me that 
if I had stayed in the ice cleft that night, I must 
have perished from cold. 

“‘ My arnica bottle I now found most valuable. 
I bathed the knee freely with the lotion at night 
and the next morning, and its effect was marvel- 
lous. On lying down to sleep, I did not in the 
least expect to be able to move from the hovel the 
next day; whereas, two days afterwards I could 
walk all over Innsbruck, and on the fifth day from 
the accident I walked about thirty miles, eighteen 
of them being over a mountain pass, without any 
harm to the knee. 

“ After W. had read to me a little, and we had 
talked together about the mercy of finding our- 
selves safe after so many perils, we had a delicious 
night's rest; indeed the contrast, and the thoughts 
of what my situation might have been at that very 
time, did make the mercy of the Almighty to me 
appear peculiarly great and wonderful. 

“ Your affectionate son, | R 

The truthful parrative contained in the preced- 
ing three letters, is a most striking illustration of 
the ruling providence of God, and is well calculated 
to impress upon the reader that encouraging as- 
surance of Scripture: “ Call upon me in the day 
of trouble ; I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glo- 
rify me.” 

necesita 
For “ The Friend.” 
Encouragement to those Advanced in Years. 

Extract—It was very pleasant to me to reccive 
a letter from thee, and such a letter in thy seventy- 
sixth year. I, who am seven years younger, feel 
the effects of old age both in mind and body: but 
let us not not accuse ourselves, or listen to “ the 
accuser of the brethren,” because our faculties and 
powers are on the decline. Meekness, humility 
and patience are a cure for all sores. Our strength 
and powers are equal to all we have to do, or to 
all that is required of us. It is our departare 
from humble submission, and wanting to feel more 
of the fervour of devotion, not willing to live by 
faith, and possess our souls in patience, that is a 
fruitful source of much unprofitable anxiety. How 
much of this appears in some of the diaries we 
have published. And I am persuaded, in the ex- 
perience of many pious people, who suffer greatly, 
because they are unskilfully taught to believe that 
if it were not owing to some omission of duty, 
they would more frequently, perhaps always, (par- 
ticularly in meetings,) be favoured with these sen- 
sible feelings and enjoyments of heavenly good- 
ness. Many, many, I believe, make for themselves 
a much more painful pilgrimage, and experience 
many doubts and tossings, which would certainly 
be avoided by a wise attention to that holy pre- 
cept, “ In your patience, possess ye your souls.” 

To how many religious people might it be said 
by the blessed Master as formerly to Peter, “O 
thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” 
though it is by no means in our power to put our- 
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THE FRIEND. 


Eee, eee 





safed. I wish to be thankful, truly thankful, to for a sedan-chair, and was carried over in that con-|was great, and we find him, as carly as 1716, un. 


be favoured to feel no condemnation. 

There is, I think, comfortable instruction and 
truth in the remark, that “ the christian’s crown in 
this life is hid under the cross, that we cannot see 
it,’—and doubtless it is laid up in heaven for us, 
when our warfare is accomplished. What cause 
have I to be thankful for this, and a thousand 
other mercies! but to feel suitably thankful for 
favours, or compunction for our infirmities, is not 
at our command. How earnestly do I sometimes 
desire a more fervent, sensible feeling of gratitude 
for favours I have not deserved, and repentance 
for all I have done amiss; but, as I have said be- 
fore, perhaps we may be too solicitous for these 
sensible fervours of devotion. My mind hath of- 
ten been stayed and comforted, in recollecting 
these observations of an experienced christian, 
‘Do not look for, or expect the same degrees of 
sensible fervour; the matter lies not there; ature 
will have its share; but the ups and downs are to 
be overlooked. Whilst our ez//-spirit is good and 
set right, the changes of creaturely fervour lessens 
not our union with God.” Farewell, may the Di- 
vine blessing comfort and support our declining 
years, and enable us to finish the little work that 
may remain for us to do; that finally we may be 
found worthy to ‘enter into the joy of our Lord.” 

“Those who live to old age, whatever be their 
circumstances, have often to experience their near- 
est connections dissolved, their contemporaries fall- 
ing on every side; many sources of their usual 
consolations failing, with increasing infirmities 
sometimes to a degree of second childhood; yet 
none of these things ought to move us who are 
seeking a better country, that is an heavenly ;”’ 
we have many unmerited mercies left, which call 
for thankfulness; and the greatest of all mercies 
is this, that He who hath been with us all our life 
long, continueth to be with us, and will not forsake 
us in our grey hairs. 





Comparative Extent of Territory.—When we 
read of the wealth and power of England, it is 
not easy to conceive that her territory—z. e., the 
territory of England proper—is less than that of 
several of our individual States; and that the 
area of the United Kingdom, including England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, is less than half the area 
of Texas, and less than that of California. The 
following figures will show these things to be true: 

Square Miles. Square Miles 








United Kingdom— Texas, 237,594 
England, 50,922 | California, 155,980 
Scotland, 31,324 | Missouri, 67,380 
Ireland, 32,509 | Virginia, 61,352 

Florida, 59,263 
114,755 | Georgia, 58,000 
Illinois, 55,405 
Oregon, about 90,000 


The area of the whole United States, 


2,936,166 
Of all Europe, 


3,811,594 





Selected, 

It is said, that some years ago there was a 
bridge at Bath, in so crazy a condition, that per- 
sons chose rather to make a long circuit than run 
the risk of crossing it. One day, however, a very 
nervous lady, hurrying home to dress for the even- 
ing, came suddenly upon the spot, without, till 
that moment, remembering the danger. What was 
she todo? If she went on, the frail arch might 
give way under her; to go round would be fati- 
guing, and attended with loss of time. She stood 
for some minutes, trembling in anxious hesitation ; 
at last a lucky thought occurred to her—she called 





veyance ! der appointment of his Monthly Meeting, visiting 

Now, when people, who think to escape the dan-|the families of its members, to stir them up in the 
iger of having to judge for themselves in religious; performance of their religious duties. He was a 
‘matters, by choosing to take some guide as an in-| faithful attender of religious mectings, having a tes. 
‘fallible one, and believe or disbelieve as he bids} timony to bear to the necessity of, and the spiritual 
them,—thus adding, to the undiminished previous) profit arising from the public assembling together 
chances of error, the additional chances against|for Divine worship. He did not allow any of the 
\the authority they have chosen,—what is this but|common events of life, any unusual press of out- 
\putting, not only their own weight, but that ofjward business, and indeed was slow to permit 
ithe sedan chair also, on the tottering arch ?—| weakness of body or the infirmities of age, to pre. 
Whately’s Apophthegms. vent his punctual attendance at the hour appointed, 

neat at the place of holding the religious meetings he 
belonged to. It is related of him, that on a cer. 
tain occasion, a Friend in the ministry having ap- 
pointed a meeting at Byberry on a week day, in 
the press of harvest, Joseph told his workmen 
thereof, and invited them to attend it. In order 
to take away all excuse for not going, he prohibited 
those who staid, from doing any work in his ab- 
sence. 

Being a prosperous man, he accumulated pro- 
perty, which he loaned to such of his industrious 
neighbours, as he thought would be benefited 
thereby; frequently to the poorer ones without in- 
terest. 

He was appointed first an overseer, and then an 
elder in our religious Society, which offices, we be- 
lieve, he endeavoured to fill with faithfulness, and in 
dependence on Divine help. He was, as we have said, 
a very muscular man, and he retained his bodily and 
his mental powers when far advanced in age. He 
was able to take part in the labour of the harvest 
field, and gave evidence of a remarkable, healthy 
and happy oldage. It is said that through Divine 
grace he had so obtained the mastery over the im- 
pulses of nature, that he was seldom, if ever seen 
unduly excited by joy, or ruffled by passion. He 
was not exempt from trials, some of a very trying 
nature, yet through the assistance of the Lord’s 
Holy Spirit, he bore all with patience and resigna- 
tion. 

Ilis decease took place Eighth mo. 20th, 1765, 
be being about ninety years of age. 

(To be continued.) 










































For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 182.) 


JOSEPH GILBERT. 


Joseph Gilbert, son of John and Florence Gil- 
‘bert, was born in Cornwall, Old England, in or 
about the year 1675, Ilis parents were convinced 
imembers of the Society of Friends, and his father 
had suffered imprisonment for his faithfulness in 
jattending his religious meetings. In the year 1682, 
John Gilbert and family removed to Pennsylvania, 
and purchased a tract of six hundred acres of land 
on the east of Poquessing Creek. Of two hundred 
and fifty acres of this tract he made a deed to his 
son Joseph, in 1701, he himself at that time re- 
siding in Philadelphia. 

Brought up under religiously concerned parents, 
Joseph Gilbert was, no doubt, early instructed in 
the way of ‘I'ruth, so far as good words‘and a pious 
example could teach. He had, however, much to 
contend with. He grew up a young man of un- 
common muscular power, and was ambitious of 
distinguishing himself in the harvest field, by do- 
ing-more as a workman than any of his fellows 
could accomplish. It is probable that his undue 
labour led him to drink alcoholic liquor, which at 
that time was always brought into the harvest field. 
By use he grew to crave it, so that the love of it 
obtained for a time the mastery over him. ‘Through 
the merciful extension of Divine grace, he soon 
saw the evil of the practice, and being favoured 
with strength from above, he relinquished the use 
of all spirituous liquors. He also made an ac- 
knowledgment of his wrong doing to Abington 
Monthly Meeting, openly condemning his former 
habit. From this time during a long life, he was 
a remarkable example of strict temperance in his 
living. His only drink was water, and that mostly 
taken from a running stream. ‘This, it is said, was 
ito do away with the argument urged by some, that 
\ardent spirits were necessary to prevent the injury 
which might arise from drinking cold water. In f , ; : . 
his harvest field he allowed no ardent spirits to be} "0 — = po and to take away a coal 
used, and although no doubt he sometimes experi- os Pipes, ane tobacco, which may be ae 
enced difficulties in carrying out his conclusion in He authorizes the a ie punishasents, of 
this respect, yet by firmness he accomplished it, Se ee ee which the ne 
and his example was of use, although it appeared mf ovine to check the etn evil. Tiwes 
very singular in that age. e well if such a care was exercised among us. 

About the beginning of the year 1699, he was 
married to Rachel Livesey, of Abington. Blessed 
with industrious habits in a worldly, as well as 
spiritual sense, they were an improving couple. 
They had a large, productive farm, and soon had an 
interesting flock of little children about them. To 
carry on his large business, he at first made use of 
the aid of slaves, but it was not many years before 
he was convinced of the evil of slaveholding; both 
as to the injustice done to the bond-man, and the 
injary which followed to the master. He liberated 
\ his own slaves, and was a zealous ¢o-labourer with 
Lay and Sandiford in the cause of freedom. 

His concern for the good of his fellow-professors 





A French Mayor on Juvenile Smoking.—The 
Mayor of Douai, France, in a circular to the com- 
munal schoolmasters, expresses his determination 
to put down the precocious habit of smoking, 
which he learns by the reports of the police, pre- 
vails to a deplorable extent among the boys of 
that city. He therefore desires the school-masters 
not only to mark down for punishment all children 
whom they may see smoking in the streets, but to 


o 
search the pockets and portfolios of the scholars 





 ——— 


The circumstances of our youth having been 
again under our consideration, we judge it neces- 
sary to observe, that the undue liberty too many 
of them take, both in their conversation one with 
another, as well as with those not of our persua- 
sion, hath been cause of grief to know and hear. 
Wherefore we tenderly recommend to all parents, 
and such as have care of children, that they do as 
far as in them lies, inspect carefully, and narrowly 
inquire into, the manner of their conversation; that 
where counsel or reproof may be wanting, it may 
in the spirit of love and in sound judgment be 
given, 1724, 
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THE FRIEND. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 


“ One of the most singular appearances of the 
forest, arose from the number of a species of plants 
called bejucas. ‘These are everywhere seen stretch- 
ing from the earth to the tops of the highest trees, | 
like stays to the masts of a ship. Sometimes| 
stretched perfectly tight, and twisted round each | 


other in pairs, they resembled hempen cables, be-|tually appears at the top of the uppermost.”— 
ing quite regular as to thickness, and without a| Hawkshaw's S. America, p. 122. 


Jeaf or branch. They were of various thicknesses, 
from the smallest twine to six and seven inches in 
diameter. When young, they are applied to all 
purposes for which cordage is used in England; 
in the woods the natives lash the beams and rafters 
of their houses with them ; on the coast the fisher- 
men use them as ropes for their fish-crawls, which 
they sink many fathoms deep. I have seen trees 
of large diameter, when cut through with the axe, 
remain perfectly stationary, until these natural 
stays, which were supporting them on all sides, 
were cut away; and not unfrequently have riders 
been pulled from their horses by riding against 


The cow-tree—“ Palo de Vaca”—not used in 
that part of Venezuela, as represented by Hum- 
boldt.— Vide Hawkshaw’s S, America, p. 165. 

“ About noon, after we had passed the source of 
\the Aroa, and were winding our way by its side, 
\in a small open space that we were just entering, 
a large jaguar, with its head resting between its 
| paws, crouched directly in the middle of the road, 
and not more than a dozen yards in advance, 
seemed eyeing me very attentively. My compa- 
nions were before; and I stopped until my ser- 
vant came up; and then, pointing to the place, 
asked him if he did not see the animal; he 





one, which, from its tendril-like appearance, being 
not thicker, perhaps, than a quill, they expected to 
preak.”"—Hawhkshaw's South America, p. 93. 

“ Growing in a dry soil, in the valley, [of Aroa 
in Venezuela, } a little below the mines, [ met with 
a peculiar species of mimosa or sensitive plant. It 


‘ was growing in a patch two or three yards square, 


extending like a bed of parsley, and not being 
more than six or seven inches in height. 
so extremely sensitive that 1 made several attempts 


before I could obtain its leaves in an open state.|I had pictured about a mile in advance, an excel- 
I succeeded at last by holding a book half-closed |lent inn, a kind of posting-house, such as are sta- 


over a small piece, so as to include the part that 
I wished to obtain, and then closing it suddenly. 
Though I took care to have the book nearly closed 
upon the plant before shutting it, and was enabled 
therefore to close it almost with the rapidity of the 
eye-lid, yet, after several days, when I thought 


the plant had had time to dry, I found, on open-|there in a short time, and that we wished him to 


ing the book, that about one-half the leaves were 
closed, and which must have closed themselves, 
therefore, almost with the speed of thought.”— 
Hawkshaw's South America, p. 118. 

“'This species of ant [the Bichaca] consumes a 
large quantity of leaves in the construction of its 
nest; and in the woods I have frequently passed 
long columns of them, eight or nine inches broad, 


following each other in thick array, and extending | 
Each had a piece 


many hundred yards in length. 
of leaf, cut to a circular shape at the top, hoisted 
over its head ; and hid beneath the green leaves, 
they presented a most curious appearance, as if a 
Whole regiment of small leaves had been enabled 
to stand erect and to walk off by themselves. A 
nuinber of their fellows, winding through the ranks, 
were returning empty-handed to where the leaves 
were clipped, and evidently at full speed. Occa- 
sionally they stopped for a moment, to help up 
some unlucky wight who had tumbled down from 
the top of some root not an inch high, or to lend 


ahand to help another brother, whose leaf had | 


become transfixed by a sharp spine, and who was 
tugging away with all his might to get it off 
again. 

“Another species of this insect, called the comien 


’ 
of small size, having a white body and black head, 
was much more destructive in its ravages. In the 


house or out of doors, in the mines or in the stores, 


hary appetite for wood, it cats fallen trees by the 
hundred. Once established in a wooden bridge, 


and a mine of gunpowder could not destroy it} You who are parents of children, labour fer- 

, Once having made its way to|vently in spirit, with secret supplications unto the 
the timbering of the mines, nothing could be more | Lord, that he may give them an inheritance in the 
certain in bringing the roof about their heads.!Truth, wherein they may be enabled to stand up 


more effectually. 


It was | nions. 


stretched his eyes in various directions, and | 
jcould perceive a smile of incredulity gather on his 
countenance ; and when he rode in advance a few 
steps, and seemed going over the spot where the 
animal crouched, 1 saw it disappear, like the 
shifting scene of a magic lantern; and I began to 
suspect that fatigue or fever were affecting my 
senses, and I again moved on to join my compa- 





“Shortly after this, in a sort of mental vision, 


tioned on the highways in England; everything 
was clearly made out—the hostler and the horse- 
| block—the buckets and the long watering-trough— 
and immediately, to the astonishment of my com- 
|panions, I proposed that we should send forward 
to acquaint the inn-keeper that we should arrive 





prepare dinner for us. They, however, dispelled 
my anticipations, by assuring me that we should 
see nothing but trees for the next five miles. 

“In the afternoon, we arrived at a couple of 
cottages, where we dismounted for a short time. 
Rest seemed to dispel the vagaries that had been 
haunting me, and after a short time 1 was a good 
deal refreshed, and we proceeded on our journey. 
As it grew dusk, my mental vision grew more dis- 
\torted ; and when the shades of night had com- 
|pletely set in, my antics on horseback, to those 
\that followed me, appeared curious enough. It 
seemed to me that the sides of the road were lined 
|with gaunt and bony animals, of all kinds; horses 
‘twenty hands high, projected their long, scraggy 
inecks over the road, and others of extinct races, 
jor that never had a being, antediluvians of ugly 
\shapes, though I do not remember anything in the 
|visionary menagerie more strange or ugly than the 
'Megatherium or Pterodactylus, figured in Prof. 
| Buckland’s iate work ; their gaunt heads appeared 


| 


| 





ito me to project so much into the road, that it was 
\only by crouching close to my saddle, or some- 
times swinging my body to one side, that I could 


ene coming in contact with them, as we rode 


along through the strange troop; and, as the de- 


\usion continued for the last mile and a half of 


ithe cause.” 
iienchihienion 


In the warehouses of the merchant, this ant, if it/in their generation after you, to his praise and 
once obtains an entrance, is very destructive.|glory; rather than labour to get great inheritances 
Should it happen to get in by the floor, and after|for them in this world, which have proved a snare 
eating its way through the boards, to find itself}and temptation to some of them to shun the cross, 
stopped by a bale of goods, it begins forthwith to|and embrace the glory of this present world. 
eat directly upwards; and though half a dozen| 
‘bales should be piled one upon another, it even- 









our journey, my ducking and bowing and twisting 
. labout in my saddle, was very inexplicable to my 
it was equally dreaded. Possessing an extraordi- companions, until afterwards, when I explained 


But 
let those to whom God hath given riches, take the 
apostle’s advice, “that they be not high-minded, 
but fear, and trust not in uncertain riches, but 
therewith be rich in good works, willing to com- 
municate, ready to distribute,” and therein be a 
good example to their children. 1725. 
oneniajiigmaiede 
Selected. 
AN EVENING PETITION. 

I come to Thee, to-night, 
In my lone closet, where no eye can see, 
And dare to crave an interview with Thee, 

Father of love and light. 


Softly the moon-beams shine 
On the still branches of the shadowy trees, 
While all sweet sounds of evening on the breeze, 
Steal thro’ the slumbering vine. 


Thou gavest the calm repose, 
That rests on all—the air, the bird, the flower, 
The human spirit in its weary hour, 

Now at the day’s bright close, 


Tis nature’s time for prayer; 

The silent praises of the glorious sky, 

And the earth’s orisons profound and high, 
To heaven their breathings bear. 


With them, my soul would bend 
In humble reverence at Thy holy throne, 
Trusting the merits of Thy Son alone, 
Thy sceptre to extend. 


If I this day have striven 
With Thy blest Spirit, or bave bowed the knee 
To aught of earth in weak idolatry, . 
I pray to be forgiven. 
If in my heart has been 
An unforgiving thought, or word, or look, 
Though deep the malice which I scarce could brook, 
Wash me from this dark sin. 


If I have turned away 
From grief or suffering which I might relieve, 
Careless the cup of water e’en to give, 
Forgive me, Lord, I pray. 


And teach me how to feel 
My sinful wanderings with a deeper smart, 
And more of mercy, and of grace impart, 
My sinfulness to heal. 


Father, my soul would be 
Pure as the drops of eve’s unsullied dew; 
And as the stars whose nightly course is true, 
So would I be to Thee. 


Nor for myself alone, 
Would | these blessings of Thy love implore, 
Lut for each penitent the wide world o’er, 
Whom Thou hast called Thine own. 


And for my heart’s best friends, 
Whose steadfast kindness o’er my painful years, 
llave watched, to soothe aillictions, griefs and tears, 
My warmest prayer ascends. 


Should o’er their path decline 

The light of gladness, or of hope or health, 

Be Thou their solace, and their joy and wealth, 
As they have long been mine. 


And one, O Father, guide! 
The youthful traveller in the dangerous hour, 
Save him from evil, and temptation’s power, 
And keep him uear Thy side. 


Watch o’er his couch to-night, 
And draw him sweetly by the cords of love 
Yo blest communion with Thee, fur above 
Earth’s withering cares and blight. 


And now, O Father, take 
The heart I cast with humble faith on Thee, 
And cleanse its depth from each impurity, 
For my Redeemer’s sake. 
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Where the Cold Weather comes from.—During 
the past year the Smithsonian Institution, through 
its extended system of meteorological observations, | 
has been evabled to make some very curious inves- | 
tigations respecting the three memorable cold days | 
of First month, 1859, which have almost found a| 
parallel in the cold spell not long since. It was| 
found that the cold of the three days above men- 
tioned, swept progressively over the country like a) 
wave, ¢oming down from the Arctic regions, and | 
first entering the territory of the United States at 
the extreme north-west, among the Rocky moun- 
tains. It was experienced at Utah some three) 
days before it reached the banks of the northern 
Mississippi, and was heralded by telegraph at 
Minnesota some two days before it reached Wash- 
ington. At Buffalo, it was some hours in advance 
of Boston, and was felt last on the Atlantic ocean, 
where it appears to have disappeared. his cold 


wave also swept south in a most remarkable man- | 


ner, and progressively appeared in Florida, and 
other Southern States, and Mexico; the last pul- 
sations, as it died away, in this direction, being 
experienced in Central America, and among the 
West India Islands. ‘Taken all in all, it was one 
of the most remarkable meteorological phenomena 
ever noticed, and the facts collected seem to prove 
that the originating impulse came from the extreme 
north-western portions of the American continent. 
—Late Paper. 





For “The Friend.” 
Sclections from an Epistle to Friends, Concerning 
the Present and Succeeding Times. 
(Concluded from page 188.) 

“ P, S.—I have something further in my heart 
to communicate unto you, in dear and tender love, 
and in desire for your preservation out of the snare 
of your adversary: and that is, to exhort you all 
to dwell in the pure judgment of the Truth, which 
is a defence upon your glory ; and let none bereave 


THE FRIEND. 


true way of peace, but make them crooked paths.) amiable monarch, than he exclaimed, “ Well, we 


He that goeth in them, shall not know peace. 

“ But some may say, Was not Christ meek and 
lowly? and ought not all to be like unto him? It 
is true, my Friends; but there is a difference be- 
tween the Seed’s suffering and its reigning, and 


there are times for them both. When it doth please 


God to permit the hour and power of darkness in 
the open persecutors, to exalt itself against his Seed 
and people by persecution, or such like; they are 
led by his Spirit to appear in meekness and quiet- 
ness, as a sheep before the shearer. 
this to suffering bad and perverse spirits, that ap- 
pear under pretence of the Truth, and yet are 
jout of the Truth, and enemies to its prosperity, 
‘striving to exalt and set up another thing instead 
lof the Truth? Such as these the Lord doth not 
|require you to use only patience and meekness to- 
iwards; but if that will not reclaim them, they must 
know the judgment of the Truth, and you in it 
must stand over them; for in this case the day of 
the exaltation of Christ is come, and God is erown- 
ing Truth with dominion over every false spirit, 
jand corrupt practice thereof. 

“Therefore, dear Friends, eye the Lord in his 
goings forth; and as you feel his life in you to wit- 
ness against any evil and corrupt thing or practice, 
use plainness, and keep sincerity, and turn not 
judgment backward ; for that which is unwilling to 
be judged, and cries out, Judge none, leave all to 
God, &c.; the same will take upon it both to judge 
and rule, but not in the wisdom of God. ‘Those 
that cry out so much for tenderness, and against 
Truth’s judgment, the same are in most danger to 
be drawn out from the patient suffering in the Spi- 
rit of Christ Jesus, when they ought to appear in the 
most meekness, and to appear rough and wrathful 
in the striving and fighting nature, and are most 
apt to be tempted into a spirit of revenge, as hath 





But what is 


you of this, under any pretence whatsoever. But|minion over deceit, they lose that strength by 
as you come to a true feeling of the life in your-| which they should be enabled to suffer all things 
selves to which alone the certain judgment apper-|for the sake of Christ Jesus. 

taineth, so let this life have freedom, and stop it 


let him come ; it would be cruel to reprove him for 
a fault, of which he is conscious.” 

When Ramsden brought home the instrument 
the king expressed his approbation of the accuracy 
and elegance with which it was executed ; at the 
same time saying, with a good-natured smile, 
“You have been uncommonly punctual this time, 
— Ramsden, having brought home the instrument 
on the very day of the month you promised it; 
but you have made a small mistake in the date of 
the year.” The artist was just one year behind 
the stipulated time.—George the Third, his Court 
and family. 





Ancient Sayings. 
COLLECTED BY G,. DILLWYN. 


If merey was to be meted to us only in that de. 
gree, in which we are merciful to others, most of 
us would have but a scant measure. 

Could we bear with the foibles of others, as pa. 
ticntly as most of us bear with our own, there 
would be much more peace in the world than 
there is. 

Most quarrels are like those law suits, by which, 
whoever may gain the cause, both parties are sure 
to be losers. 

A character.—I esteem him, for he would not 
willingly wrong another in his dealings. 
him, for he is discerning and judicious; but he is 
too sarcastic for an intimate; for irony denotes 
contempt, and contempt forbids confidence ; which 
is the currency of friendship. 

As it is not uncommon for a person to be sincere, 
and yet deceived, there should be a care that our 
respect to his motive be not mistaken for a consent 
to his error. 





The Industry of Women.—The last Edinburg 


been seen by sad experience; for they that lose| Review has an interesting paper on the labours 
the exercise of that by which all should keep do-|and emoluments of women. 


The writer affirms 
that education is the surest means of placing her 
in the position nature intended her to occupy. 
Out of six millions of women in England and 


“ Dear Friends, in that which keeps out the defiler| Scotland, he shows that no less than half are in- 


not from judging all that is at enmity with the life,|and the betrayer, all wait upon the Lord, that you/dustrial in their mode of life, more than a third 


and tends to the hurting of the true plant of God.|may have your armour on, and be fortified with the} being self-supporting. 


The matrimonial cases un- 


For I have seen a harm hath come to many who/|strength, with the might, and with the judgment of] der recent laws have disclosed an amazing amount 
have parted with their judgment, and so have be-|God; and keep that under in every place, which, un-| of female industry; almost every wife who sought 


come unarmed, and the enemy hath prevailed upon}der pretence of tenderness and forbearance, would 
them, under a pretended tenderness, to permit or | make void the testimony of Truth, ormake the offence] household and acquired property. 


protection, proving that she had supported the 
The reviewer 


suffer such things as were hurtful to themselves] of the cross to cease in anything wherein you have} does not hesitate to attribute difficulties in regard 
and others; and though the Lord hath given them| been instructed from the beginning; that the Lord|to the industrial independence of women to the 


o) 


judgment and discerning in the matter, yet were|may behold and see judgment established, and be jealousy of men. 


bereaved of that gift, and so by little and little|pleased. 
became beguiled. 





“This jealousy,” he says, 


The Lord looked, and there was no|“ shows itself with every step gained in civiliza- 
y judgment, and it displeased him; for thereby de-|tion, and its immediate effect is to pauperize a 
“Oh! dear Friends! consider these days are|ceit got up, which with it is to be kept down. So 
perilous times, and it is needful for every one to|the Lord God of power and wisdom preserve you 


large number of women who are willing to work 
for their bread ; and we need not add, to con- 


watch in that same eternal light to which you were | faithful, and fitted for every good word and work;/|demn to perdition many more who have no choice 


first turned, that by its righteous judgment ye may|the strong to watch over the weak in singleness 


be preserved from everything in yourselves that}and the weak to be subject to the strong in the 


;| between starvation and vice. 


The jealousy which 
keeps countrywomen from the employment of en- 


appears contrary to that precious life of which you} Lord, that so the pure plant of righteousness and graving the brass works of a watch, and from 


have tasted. 


ment, which, through your watchfulness in the|honour forever, Amen. 
light, he could not do without. And all beware of 
that affected tenderness that cries out, be tender to 
all, and pray for all, and mind the good in all, and 


STEPHEN CRISP.” 
aaa eae 


Selected. 


God, Xe. 





When you have so done, then take|‘l'ruth may grow in and among you all, to his pasting patterns of floss silk upon ecards for trade 
heed that the enemy do not do that by an instru-| praise that hath called you, to whom be glory and 


purposes, long kept the School of Design in Lon- 
don closed against female pupils. ‘The same jeal- 
ousy cost many lives in the late war by delaying 
the reception of the nurses into the hospitals in 


i Ramsden, the instrument-maker, having been|the East, and by restricting their action when 
love all, and judge none, but leave judgment to| dilatory in the preparation of an optical instrument/ there. 


In the Staffordshire potteries, women are 


I say, heed not the plausible words of| for the royal use, sent word to Buckingham House,|largely employed in painting porcelain, an art 


that spirit, which being guilty, to save its own head | when it was completed, instead of carrying it him-| which they are better qualified to practise than 


from a stroke, would bereave you of your judg-|self, as he had been accustomed. The King in 


-|men. It will hardly be credited, but we can vouch 


ment which God hath given you; and is indeed ‘stantly requested that Ramsden himself should| for the fact, that such is the jealousy of the men 
truly his judgment, and is to be administered in his) bring it; a message which the latter begged to de-|that they compel the women to paznt without a 
wisdom and power, for the cleansing and keeping |cline complying with, unless his majesty would| rest for the hand, and the masters are obliged by 


clean his sanctuary: for such as have no judg-| promise not to be angry with him for his want of|thcir own workmen to sanction this absurd act of 
ment in their goings, are they that know not the|punctuality. This was no sooner reported to the! injustice.” 


I respect 
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ms Selected. —_/ and four and a half inches broad, is one which I/rally, and not metaphorically—and clothes for a 
When anything, not in itself moral or religious,|have brought home with me preserved and var-|year. This will give an idea of the amount of 


is connected with religion, superstition fastens upon |nished. His thigh is about the size of that of a|their industry, and of the call upon their indus- 
that, because it is “ worldly,” and lets the rest go. spring chicken. He is excellent eating, being cooked} try; and of course, unless artificial wants are 
When water, or bread and wine, are made sigzs|in various ways. In what particular form the| created, man will only work to supply the simplest 
of the power of the Holy Spirit, or of Christ’s|Caribs cook him I know not; but they do cook i 









body and blood sacrificed for us, superstition fast- 
ens on the water, or the bread and wine, as if they 
were the things themselves. When a place must 
be set apart for Divine worship, superstition fancies 
that God dwells in that place, rather than in the 
hearts of the worshippers. When pictures or im- 
ages of holy persons are set before us, superstition 
fastens on the image, as if it were the reality. 
When rites or ceremonies are used to express our 
devotion, superstition makes them our devotion. 
When prayers have to be sazd, superstition makes 
the saying them, prayer. When good books are 


him, and one regrets to hear that from the want of 


proper care he is getting scaree—only a little so, 
however, at present. 

“When we add the more common birds and 
animals to those I have mentioned, it will appear 
that the Carib hunter need not starve, and, when 
I add that this glorious island is as rich as can be 
conceived in fruits and vegetables, the latter simply 
requiring to be put into the ground to return a 
hundred-fold, and that the fruits grow wild, it will 
not be surprising to add, is disinclined to labour. 
For what does he want money? His tobacco grows 












needs. The stimulants, tobacco, and spirits, un- 
happily become a need, and, still more unhappily, 


are each supplied at little cost indeed.—Cunada 
Echo, 
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Accounts recently received from China, give 
gratifying information of efforts being successfully 
made there, to place the Coolie trade upon a much 


to be perused, superstition makes the perusal, edi-}around him. Rum is one of the staple produc-| more humane and safe basis than it has heretofore 
fication. When works are to be done from a good | tions of the island; for the sugar cultivation con- been, and to ensure the comparative comfort, and 

motive, superstition makes the outward action, the tinues, though that of the coffee has passed away ; certain remuneration, together with full opportu- 

good work. When suffering for righteousness’ | and he can get his spirituous poison for a trifle ;| nity for returning home, to all who choose to exile 
sake is commended, superstition takes the suffering| and so there he lives up in the hills, over which themselves for a specified number of years. ‘The 
, for merit; and so in many other instances. It| his forefathers once reigned a free and manly race| System of kidnapping openly pursued, the decep- 

seizes ever on the outward—on that which is not] sadly degraded savage. I know not yet that tion and cruelty habitually practised on the poor 
’ moral; on that which strikes the senses or the|it will be possible to do anything in the way of a|¢reatures placed on board the transporting ships, 
, imagination—and fastens there; while true reli-| mission to them. the dreadful diseases engendered in their crowded 

gion, on the contrary, calls on us to “lift up our} « Bishop Coleridge could do little or nothing for and filthy quarters, the enormous rate of mortal- 
hearts” from the earthly to the heavenly, and use|them; and what should I do? But I must go|ity, and the shocking acts occasionally committed 
; the outward as a help to the inward.— Whately's| back to the island soon, to see if anything and|by them, in murdering the crews and burning the 
3 Apophihegms, what, can be done; for it is a miserable thing to vessels, have made this trade equalled in crime 
‘ Pre OCR think of a whole people passing away from the and misery only by the African slave trade. 

The Caribs. face of the earth, as these will do in a generation} As the demand for labourers is constant and 
| The late Bishop Rigaud, of Antigua, found ajor twe, unless something can be done to redeem a in the West India Islands, and other 
: remnant of the Caribs on the island of Dominica :|them in temporal matters. And what affords so] !ocalities within the tropics, and 3s the teeming 
; “They live in villages of their own, in the in-|good a hope as making known to them the great] Provinces of China are overrun with millions who 
| terior of the country, and consequently among the} offers of spiritual redemption? I fear, however,|°20 scarcely obtain sufficient food to sustain life, it 

hills. My stay was necessarily so short on this|that I shall find that they are many of them no- would be a wise and humane policy to facilitate 

g occasion that it was impossible for me to visit them.|minally Roman Catholics, resting in lazy, simple|the removal of as many able-bodied men and wo- 
; They retain many of their old habits. ‘The occu-| acquiescence in the sacramental theory of popery,|™eN as are willing to leave their native land for a 
3 pation of the men is still the chase, as of old;}aud combining nominal christianity with almost|longer or shorter time, to obtain a competent re- 
r and they are but little, comparatively speaking, | heathen darkness. As I have allowed myself to ward for their toil and industry, if at the same 
. given to agricultural pursuits. Nature provides] write so much on the subject of Caribs, I will con-| time sufficient care is taken to ensure their being 
d them with abundance of food; and, in fact, almost| clude the information I have been able to collect of| treated with justice and humanity. To effect this 
\- all the wild creatures of the mountain, the forest,|them at once, though I ought, according to my|°bject, a company has been formed at Canton, em- 
d and the stream, form their game. The mention of|plan, to have continued and completed my account| bracing several of the best known and most highly 
1 these will necessarily lead me to mention some of|of the natural productions of the island, in the in-|¢steemed merchants there, which, throwing the 
at the objects of interest iu natural history which are|ferior orders of creation. whole of its transactions open to the inspection of 
nt to be found here. “They seem to have but one industrial occupa- the civil authorities, and of the public, has adopted 
ie “Among the quadrupeds less common in other|tion, and that is a peculiarly beautiful basket work. | @ carefully guarded system for hiring labourers, 
or islands are the agouti and the manacoe (or mana-|Their shape, when covered down, is an obloug furnishing them with an outfit, securing them com- 
rd cou.) [The oe is pronounced like 00, and, I be-|square; there is no handle. ‘They are beautifully |fortable accommodation on their voyage, certain 
he lieve, is the more correct spelling ; the former name| plaited—of split bamboo, | faney—at any rate, of| Wages while they work, and the means for ensuring 
8, we generally mispronounce in England calling it}narrow stripes, stained of different browns and | their return to China at the termination of the 
- agou'ti, whereas the accent is on the first sylable,| black, or left of the natural white—are called stipulated time of service. So far, it appears that 
> and the second is pronounced short, a’ gouéz.] The| water-tight, aud really are impervious to rain, their operations have given entire satisfaction to 
rk manacoe is a small animal, not indigenous, I be-|consisting not only of a double woven or plaited|those who have taken up with their proffered 
n- lieve. It is said to have been introduced in hopes|case, but having leaves, or strips of leaves, prob- agency. s 7 

ce that it would wage war with the rats, which did|ably of the plantain or banana, laid between the| The following account of the disastrous wreck 
ch much damage to the planter; but, instead of do-|woven work. Again, they are very convenient for of one of the vessels employed in the Coolie trade 
ne ing this, he prefers a vegetable diet, and does|packing linen and ladies’ light things for travel- by some of the private contractors, exhibits the 
= plenty of mischief himself, so that the taste for|ling. ‘The two portions, bottom and lid, are of horrors which attend it, where the wishes and 
de him, on the part of the Caribs, is decidedly bene-|equal depth, one of which will just fit over the| Wants of the poor creatures are almost altogether 
n- ficial, He is like a small opossum. other; they can, therefore, be extended to nearly disregarded. It was written by the physician on 
al- “ Besides these quadrupeds, there is a fine and|double the capacity in one state that they are in board of the ship, and is taken from a late paper. 
ng handsome breed of parrots—green on the back, the other. ; And latterly, they are made and sold The ship was an American clipper of Baltimore. 
in and dove colour, brightening into purple, on the|in nests—i. e., one within another, to the number| The Flora Temple sailed frota Macao for Havana on 
en breast—which is also eaten. There is a remark-|of a dozen in the largest nest. In these, the outer] the 8th of October, 1859. When she had been out a 
are ably fine pigeon which abounds in the forests here,| basket is near three feet long, by twenty inches oe A eas denon etn tie wae Ga 
art known as the Ramier pigeon; and these, I think,| wide at least, the innermost barely a foot in length. | | re hens, had Seoened 0 ccheusn to Rll Che Gouel, Gal 
an are the most peculiar birds and animals. The} But smaller nests are to be had, of a pretty round | take possession of the ship. The mutiny was promptly 
ich iguana or guana, as it is often called, exists here,|form. If a complete nest of any kind is wanted,| suppressed by the captain, but not until one of the crew 
- it is said, but not in any great numbers. The|the only certain way of obtaining it is to send up had been hacked to pieces and killed, mor — 
‘4 | wot remarkable reptile is probably the “era-nto the mountains and order it, and, perhaps in] ounted; and Out fr the pani produced ong is 
by paud ;” this is a frog, not a toad. Of the Domi-|nine months, an energetic Carib will complete a} 5 rons Ba pr a setien of the crew, the latter would 
t of hica crapaud, I might say much, for he is a great| nest of twelve large ones. He will, perhaps, charge 


creature ; six and a half inches from stem to stern, 


ten dollars, aud that will keep him in spirits—lite- 





probably have all been murdered. ; 
Before the excitement growing out of this mutiny had 
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subsided, and while the intense feeling created by it still 
remained, on the 14th of October, the vessel struck a 
reef in the China sea, and notwithstanding the efforts to 
save her, it was found impossible to extricate her from 
her position. The crew at once were horrified by the 


fear that while all on board were in this helpless and | 


deplorable condition, the coolies would rise and murder 
them, and the captain ordered the boats to be lowered, 
into one of which, containing thirty-one men, including 
the writer of the account, Captain Johnson and his bro- 
ther entered, and after enduring many sufferings and 
privations, arrived on the thirteenth day after leaving 
the wreck, at Touran, where they were hospitably re- 
ceived by the French admiral, M. Page, who sent in 
search of the missing boats, as well as to rescue the 
coolies; but of these eight hundred and fifty unfortunate 
beings, not one remained; and of the ship itself nothing 
could be seen except the port-side, from the main-chains 
forward, attached to the remainder of the wreck by 
the rigging, together with the bowsprit and jib-boom, 
and the top of what seemed to be a main sky-sail mast. 
No hope is entertained of the rescue or escape of the 
coolies, who had been abandoned, from their perilous 
situation, nor of the safety of the eighteen Europeans in 
the missing boats. The disaster is one of the most 
destructive to human life that has ever occurred on the 
ocean, aud furnishes another strong reason for the abo- 
lition of the coolie trade, which is only second in infamy 
to the African slave trade. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrore.—News from Liverpool to the 4th inst. 

The question of the annexation of Savoy to France 
continued to attract attention. The Paris Patrie charges 
the Sardinian government with doing allin its power to 


thwart the almost unanimous wish of the inhabitants of 


Savoy to be annexed to France, and demands that the 
people of Savoy be accorded the same liberty to declare 
their opinions as is claimed for the Italians. In the 
British Parliament, a member drew attention to the pe- 


culiar character of recent transactions in the Duchy of 


Savoy, and asked whether government would produce 
the correspondence which had taken place on the sub- 
ject of the annexation of Savoy to France between the 
British and French governments. Lord John Russell 
replied that, after communicating with the English am- 
bassador at Paris, the government had come to the con- 
clusion that it would be inexpedient to produce the pa- 
pers ; but that a conversation had taken place between 
Lord Cowley and Count Walewski on the subject, in 
which the Count had stated that there was no intention 
on the part of the Emperor of the French to propose 
any such annexation, and a despatch had been sent to 
Paris expressing the satisfaction with which the British 
government had received that assurance. 

A motion was made, and carried in Parliament, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the ministers, for the ap- 
pointment of a committee, yearly, to inquire into the 


miscellaneous civil service expenditure, with a view to} 


check the great increase, which is constantly taking place 
in this branch of the public expenditure. 

The demand for money was active in London. The 
bank rate had advanced to 4 per cent. The out-door 
rates for good paper were from 4 to 5 per cent. The 
weekly returns of the Bank of England show a decrease 


in bullion of £616,594, the amount held being £14,942,- | 


602. Consols, 9445 a 943. The Liverpool cotton mar- 
ket was steady, at last week’s quotations; sales of the 
week, 84,280 bales. Breadstuffs, sales limited, and prices 
unchanged. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Post telegraphs 
that the French government has decided on very 
considerably reducing the size of the army, and that 
the policy of the empire tends more than ever towards 
peace. 

The French journals continued to publish numerous 


and strongly-worded protests from various classes of 


manufacturers against the Emperor's ¢ommercial re- 
forms. 

The Patrie pronounces the statement of an approach- 
ing departure of the French troops from Rome, completely 
false. The same journal also says: “It appears certain 
that the question of annexation of Central Italy will be 
subordinate to the result of universal suffrage ; all the 
powers are agreed as to the propriety of that measure, 
the early application of which will positively make 
known the state of public opinion in Italy.” 

It is stated that the government of France and Eng- 


land have formally notified the Sardinian government | 


of their assent to the annexation of the Duchies to Sar- 
dinia as the only means left of solving the difficulty. 
France however wishes that the people should manifest 


| their choice by universal suffrage, while England presses 
the current elections. As the elections which have al- 
ready been held, resulted in the call for annexation, 
|there can be no doubt as to the wish of the inhabitants. 

Letters from Austria speak of increasing discontent 
in Hungary, and indicate that matters were daily getting 
more serious. The Hungarian Protestant deputation, 
which went to Vienna, for the purpose of demanding 
from the Emperor the restoration of all the rights and 
privileges of their church, had been refused an audience 
by the Emperor, and had quitted Vienna. They had 
published a memorandum, explaining the object of their 
mission. It is drawn up in a menacing tone, and gives 
expression to the most sombre predictions, The na- 
tional movement will, they say, resemble an avalanche. 
Hungary will detach herself from Austria at the first 
opportunity. 

In Russia, there was a great scarcity of money for 
commercial purposes, and the rate of interest excessive. 
The weather had been intensely cold. 

Another battle between the Spaniards and Moors is 
reported, in which, acccording to the Spanish account, 
the Moors lost 2000 men, and the Spaniards 200. 

Unirep States.—Congress.—The treaty between the 
United States and Paraguay has been ratified by the 
Senate. The House of Representatives, by a decisive 
vote, rejected the Senate’s amendment to the Post-office 
Deficiency bill abolishing the franking privilege of mem- 
bers of Congress, and the bill then passed the Senate in 
the form it was returned from the House. The Senate 
subsequently passed a separate bill for the abolition of 
the franking privilege, which on being sent to the House, 
was referred to a special committee. Greatly abused as 
the privilege has been, it is not supposed that a majority 
of the members are disposed to relinquish it. A vast 
number of bills and resolutions bave been introduced, 
and many speeches made in both Houses. On one day 
}last week two hundred and fifty-six bills and resolu- 
tions were read and referred. They were mostly on sub- 
jects of no general interest. 

The Harper's Ferry Tragedy. — The two prisoners, 
Stevens and Hazlitt, whose trial was postponed at the 
time of the conviction of Brown and others, were re- 
cently placed on trial at Charlestown, Va., and found 
guilty of a conspiracy to excite slaves to rebel and make 
insurrection. They were sentenced to death by hanging 
on the 16th of next month. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 507. From consump- 
tion, 67; inflammation of the lungs, 41; convulsions, 
38; scarlet fever, 56; natives of the United States, 352. 
A line of steamships is now running from New York to 
the Mediterranean ports. The line is composed of three 
steam propellers. In coming to New York, they touch 
at Gibraltar, Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Messina, Palermo 
and Malaga. Their freight will consist chiefly of fruit. 

Phitadelphia.—Mortality last week, 204. 

California.—The most recent dates are by the over- 
land mail. Judge M‘Allister, of the U.S. Circuit Court, 
on the 20th ult., refused to dissolve the injunction in the 
|New Almaden Quicksilver mine case. This renders it 
probable that the mine will remain closed until the 
United States Supreme Court settles the title. Much 
dissatisfaction was expressed that this great source of 
wealth, so important to the gold mining of California, 
must so long remain unproductive. Resolutions had 
\been introduced into the State Legislature, declaring 
that the miners in quicksilver held the same relations to 
the government as the gold miners, and asking Congress 
to procure the removal of the injunction, which now 
; prevents operations in the New Almaden mines. A new 
| woolen factory was in successful operation at San Fran- 
cisco, employing eighty-eight operatives, and turning 
out 150 blankets daily. 
the State had been made the special order in the As- 
sembly for the 2d inst 

The Rights of Coloured Persons.—The Supreme Court 
of Ohio unanimously gavean important decision recently, 
that affects the suffrages of the one-eighth negro. The 
opinion recorded says, in substance, that when a person 
has a mixture of African blood Jess in amount than the 
Caucasian, he does not come under that article of the 
State Constitution which disfranchises the negro. 

The Consumption of Cotton.—The average weekly con- 
sumption of cotton in Great Britain, through last year, 
was the largest ever known, being 44,120 bales per 
week, against 41,819 in 1858; 37,681 in 1857; and 
43,520 in 1856. Tbe crop of American cotton in 1856 
was 3,528.000 bales; in 1857, 2,940,000 bales; in 1858, 
3,114,000 bales; in 1859, 3,851,000 bales; and the de- 
liveries at the ports already show a sufficient increase to 
indicate a crop for the current year of not less than 
4,400,000 bales—the largest crop yet known. England 
will take about 56 per cent. of the crop; our Northern 
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manufacturers about 17 per cent.; and nearly all of the 
remaining 27 per cent. will be taken in the other coun. 
tries of Europe. 

State Capitols.—The capitol of the State of Tennessee 
not yet finished, has cost, so far, $826,000. The capitol 
of Ohio, at Columbus, unfinished, is estimated to cost 


when completed, $1,552,207. The capitol of South Caromme 


lina, when finished, will cost $2,500,000. 

A Stone from St. Helena.—G. W. Kimball, U. 8. Con. 
sul at St. Helena, has succeeded in obtaining for the 
Washington Monument one of the large stones forming 
the grave of Napoleon I., on that island. The French 
Emperor, Louis Napoleon, has consented to its removal 
for that purpose, and it was shipped aboard the U, §, 
steamer Mystic, bound to the coast of Africa, whence it 
will be sent to the United States in the storeship Relief, 

The Iron Trade of the West.—A few days since a large 
convention of iron masters, furnace men and capitalists 
met in Portsmouth, Ohio, in which nearly every furnace 
and iron interests in Kentucky and Ohio, was repre- 
sented. Statements were made of the iron interests of 
the two States, from which it appears that the yearly 
average product of pig iron from sixty-two furnaces 
was 155,000 tons per annum; value of cold and hot 
blast metal, $4,650,000; population supported by fur- 
naces, 31,000; hands employed, 6200. The business 
was stated to be in a depressed condition, and it wag 
determined to memorialize Congress on the subject, and 
ask that a specific duty may be imposed on the import 
of foreign iron. 
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WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
the Boys’ department of this Institution. 

Application may be made to Naruan Suarpvess, Con- 
cord, Pa.; Samuet Hities, Wilmington, Del.; James 
Emien, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. 

Twelfth mo., 1859. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 
A Friend and his wife are wanted, to aid in carrying 
out the concern for the improvement of the Indians. 

Application may be made to 
Exsenezer Worrds, Marshallton P. O., Chester Co, 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co. 
Jorn Evans, Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co. 

Ninth mo. 23d, 1859. 


Diep, at his residence in Franklin township, Fayette 
county, Pa., JONATHAN SHARPLESs; & member and elder 
of Providence Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the ninety- 


third year of his age. The deceased was one that was 
firmly attached to the ancient doctrines and principles 
of our Society, and bore a faithful testimony against 
attempted innovations thereon. From a local periodical 
we extract the following which we believe to be true:— 
“The deceased was one of the oldest men in Fayette 
county, where he has resided since 1795; he was born 
in the State of Delaware, near Old Chester; his great 
grandfather, John Sharpless, was born in Rutherford, 
Chester county, England, and emigrated in a. p. 1681, 
with William Penn, to the colony of Pennsylvania, 
sharing the hardships and dangers of the new colony. 
They were compelled to live one year under a rock. Ia 
1796, he erected the first paper mill west of the Alle- 
ghany mountains, on Red Stone Creek, which was 
burned down in A. D. 1842.—The deceased was a cou- 
sistent member of the Society of Friends, and noted for 
his punctual attendance twice each week at the meet- 
ings of his Society, ever evincing by his orderly, chris- 
tian deportment, the truth of the principles he professed, 
which together with his energy and punctuality as & 
business man, rendered him an example worthy of imi- 
tation. His long, active and useful life closed in peace, 
crowned with the hope christianity alone can afford. 
He endured his suffering with christian cheerfulness 
during his last illness, which lasted about three weeks. 
His remains were followed, on First-day, the 20th ult., by 
the largest funeral procession we ever witnessed, to the 
grave-yard at Center Meeting-house, in Redstone town- 
ship.” 
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